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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is incorporated under the laws of Illinois as “e corporation not for pecun- 
tary profit.” It therefore has no capital stock, no individual owners. Private persons do not benefit by its earnings. 
According to ite charter its profite are to be appropriated to the cause of religious education as represented in the work of 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, colleges and other organizations that promote Christian progress through Christion 
oulture. In lieu of private stockholders members of the Society are named by local churches and Sunday-schools. Any 
church or school purchasing $100 worth of literature or merchandise from the Scciety is thereby entitled to name one 
member. A church or school is not limited in the number of memberships it may earn, and is entitled to one member 
for each membership certificate held. In every meeting of the Society each member is entitled to cast one vote. Credit 
coupons are issued from time to time for all purchases of literature or merchandise amounting to fiwe dollars or any 
multiple of five dollars. Upon presentation to the Society's office of $100 worth of these coupons a membership certificate 
is issued. Membership certificates cover a period of five years, at the end of which period a new series of certificates 
is issued, based upon patronage then current. The meetings of the Society are held annually. The executive 
management of the business of the Society is committed to a board of directors «who are elected by the Society at its 
annucl meetings. The Society itself at ite annual meetings determines to what agencies or institutions its profits 
shall be appropriated. The first annual meeting will be held after 200 membership certificates have been issued, at 
the time and place of the next succeeding General Convention of Churches of Christ. The directors and other officers 
will make to the Society at its annual meetings full and complete reports of the affairs of the Society. Honorary 
members of the Society may be appointed on account of service or counsel and all who aid in establishing the Society by 
purchasing its bonds are called supporting members and are entitled, until their bonds are retired, to the same rights and 
privileges, including the vote, as the regular members appointedby churches and Sunday-schools. The plan of organiza- 
tion thus puts the enterprise completely in the control of the people. It gives to the churches and Sunday-schools the 
power to say what kind of a house this shall be, and who shall manage it. It puts not only the profits but the property 
and the policy in the hands of the churches and Sunday-schools. It brings down to a reality the ideal of a brotherhood 
publishing house. In a word, the Disciples Publication Society is a thoroughly mutual, unselfish and democratic organ- 
ization, from whose affairs private control and the motives of private gain have been effectually barred. Its sole aim is 
to advance the cause of religious education and serve the Kingdom of God. It is worthy the support of all Christian 


people. 




















Is Ceacher Craining Played Out ? 


By no means. There may not be so many graduates “turned out” as there were 
four or five years ago. But that is logical. Teacher training has ceased to be a 
fad, and no longer do teacher-training “spelling matches” enliven our convention 
programs. It has now become a serious business, as attending a high class univer- 
Sity is a serious business. 

The natural result of this happy development of teacher training from an 
amusement to a serious work is a demand for better literature. The teacher 
training course that satisfied five years ago, will not go today. 

For many weeks the Disciples Publication Society aas been searching for the 
very best texts to be included in the BETHANY TEACHER TRAINING COURSE. 
We think we have found them. 

If your school takes teacher training seriously, we want to help you, and can 
help you. 

Here in Chicago we have the advantage of frequent conferences with the Inter 
national S. S. Association as to latest developments in teacher training. 


Send for information today. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Christian’s Hope 


Hope for the Individual and for the Race 





There is a beautiful picture in the epistle to the 
Hebrews which begins by exhorting us to live the 
“principles of the gospel of Christ.” By principles 
it means the elementary things. It exhorts us to 
cease laying the foundation of repentance, for that 
foundation is already laid if our Christian life is 
sincere and is none the less substantial because it is 
buried out of sight. And then it goes on to suggest 
that even faith in some of its aspects belongs to the 
elementary things of the Christian life, not that we 
have outgrown faith, but that we outgrow that as- 
pect of faith which is directly joined to repentance. 
From this beginning the chapter goes on to relate of 
a great thing which God has given to the world and 
pledged himself to it with a double oath. There is 
no language in the Bible concerning any gift of God 
that is quite so significant as this: “Wherein God, 
being minded to shew more abundantly unto the heirs 
ef the promise the immutability of his counsel, in- 
terposed with an oath; that by two immutable things, 
in which it is impossible for God to lie, we may have 
a strong encouragement, who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold of the hope set before us; which we have 
as an anchor of the soul.” This splendid, indefeas- 
ible gift of God, built high above its foundation of 
repentance, and more beautiful in some of its as- 
pects even than faith, is Christian hope. It is an 
anchor to the soul and the value of the anchor is 
that it is not only strong in itself but it is attached 
te something that can never fail. 


ES * % 


What are these hopes? They may be divided into 
two classes—those which belong to the individual 
and those which belong to the race, and in both of 
these they are most inspiring. Consider first those 
hopes that belong to the individual. There is the 
hope of the forgiveness of sin; there is the hope of 
personal righteousness; there is the hope of knowl- 
edge of the character of God. and of growth into 
his likeness. I have already said that no other re- 
ligion gives these hopes. I say further that in pro- 
portion as men in Christian lands lose hold of their 
Christian faith these hopes perish with the faith. 

I do not mean that every man becomes immoral 
when he ceases to hold to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. I do mean, and say unhesitatingly, that that 
fact is true concerning a very large proportion of 
individual men so that even such men as Prof. Hux- 
ley have come very seriously to question whether it 


is possible to maintain successful instruction in ethics 
without some sanction from a religion essentially 
Christian. 

So we commend to you this great and beautiful 
hope of the gospel, grounded on the firmest founda- 
tion in the universe, the love of a good God, and 
pledged to us in that surety of our salvation, the 
Holy Bible, and still further assured to us in God's 
great gift of Jesus Christ our Lord. Hold fast to 
hope, the hope which God has sworn to us by the 
double promise, immutable and everlasting. Hold 
fast to hope, for it is the anchor of the soul and we 
are saved by hope. 

‘:. ke 2 
So much for Christian hope as it affects the in- 


It is a hope of righteousness here and of 
It is the noblest, 


dividual, 
everlasting life now and hereafter. 
most worthy hope, most fit to be true of any that 
has ever entered human life. But the Christian hope 
for the race is not less inspiring. It. assures us that 
as our life in the beginning came forth from God 
so the destiny of the world is inseparably inwrought 
with the purposes of God; that in proportion as the 
world is conformed to these purposes the kingdom 
cf God is to come with increase of righteousness, 
with diminution of sickness, pain and sin, till men 
can live in a holy brotherhood and even death will 
have lost its sting. Such a hope for the world very 
naturally joins itself to a great hope for the world 
tc come and the Christian faith confirms this hope 
and tells us that God’s gift of Jesus Christ is a con- 
firmation of it; that in Him we are begotten again 
inito a living hope by his resurrection from the dead; 
that in him we may have immortal life and that the 
kingdom of God may fully come both in earth and 
in heaven. 
* * * 
“Still in my breast, despite its load of sorrow, 
Despite the pressure of o’erwhelming care, 
I sense the thrilling joy of a to-morrow 
Whose dawn shall lighten up the darkness there. 
I sense a moment nigh when, woe abating, 
I'll tread the path that leads on to release, 


And find a eure for troubles dire awaiting 
Safe in the everlasting arms of Peace. 


“For Life and Love so close are interweaving 
That none can live and yet be portionless; 
And days must come with hours al] retrieving 

The dreary years of unfound happiness; 

And he whose share of Love is not yet ready, 
Whose measure of its joy is yet unknown, 
Need only keep his Faith both sure and steady 

To come sometime, somewhere, into his own!” 
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In the World, but Not of It 


The saint is well furnished with worldly wisdom. He needs this 
wisdom in his business of being a saint. He must know men; what 
they hope and what they fear, how they help each other and how 
they defraud each other, what they know and what they do not 
know. In dress, in oceupation, and in social customs, the saint may 
be very much like the sinner. But only the superficial observer will 
fail to see the differences. There are significant differences in hab- 
its and in motives. 

The saint of the present is in the world of polities. A Christian 
man, who had been active in politics for many years said, “When | 
Was a young man the word politician had to me about the same 
meaning as thief. I thought no Christian should be in politics. Now 
I am sure that no man can be a Christian unless he is politically 
active.” Jesus bids his disciples serve. They can serve at the polls; 
they can vote for what they believe is right; they must refuse to 
sell their votes directly or indirectly ; public office is for them a 
sacred trust, not an opportunity to steal; they do not ask their 
fellow citizens to elect them to office on account of the honorable 
record of their ancestors nor because they are unfit for any kind 
of work and must live in some way; they make themselves worthy 
of confidence and they fit themselves for public service. 

The business world offers an opportunity for men to display the 
virtues of the Christian faith. It has been too often looked upon 
as the exclusive possession of the selfish and the unscrupulous. 
Men who profess to be disciples of Jesus have said that it is not 
possible to apply the principles of Jesus in the business life. For 
these men the doctrine of the survival of the fittest means that fit- 
ness is constituted by cunning and cruelty and heartlessness. They 
have no faith in integrity and the spirit of fairness as commercial 
assets. Men who hold this view of business and Christianity have 
opposed to them the disciples of Jesus who take their discipleship 
seriously. For them life is more than money. They will not sell 
their souls for dollars. They hold that honesty is the best policy 
but they are honest for other reasons. 

The Christian has a service to render in the labor world. Labor 
is asserting its rights. It is doing its own thinking. It is refusing 
to be ordered about here and there by capitalists. It says that the 
laborer is not only worthy of his hire but that he has a right to 
say something about the conditions under which he labors and 
the hours of labor. By combining, the laborers have become stronz 
to defend themselves and to acquire privileges from which they 
would be excluded if they did not know and assert their rights. 
And here is the danger. It is easier to fight for justice to ourselves 
than it is to be just to the other man. The laborer is just as apt 
to be wrong as any of the rest of men. He therefore needs the 
spirit of Jesus to direct him in the way of justice and kindness. 

In the daily contacts of men with men there is much that is 
properly designated as worldly. The desire to appear superior to 
our neighbor, pride in our possessions that hurts the honest, com- 
petent worker who has less than we have, the us@ of the knowledge 
imparted by the schools, not to aid us in being brotherly compan- 
ions to all whom we meet, but to mark us off from the illiterate as 
persons who have no fellowship with the ignorant, the notion that 
any useful work skilfully done is degrading; the feeling that all 
political wisdom is contained within our party and that all sound 
religious teaching has been monopolized by our sect—these are illus- 
trations of the worldliness with which we are surrounded and 
which dwells within us. We need to learn that the great thing is 
to be a man and to share with other men life’s bitter and sweet. 
When we fence ourselves off and assume the airs of superiority, we 


cease to be disciples of Jesus. 
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It may be necessary at times to be in the church and not of it. 
All sorts of ability are needed in the church. Many kinds of work 
are necessary that the church may be prospered. Leadership, learn- 
ing, social graces, financial power, all contribute toward the growth 
of organized religion. It may happen that these are present where 
faith and love are absent or too weak to put them into the service 
of the kingdom of God. Then it becomes necessary, for the salva- 
tion of the church, that there come into it members who do not 
possess its dominant spirit. These members will not despise the 
gifts of the other members; they will honor them. But they will 
subject them to the control of the spirit of Jesus. They live in and 
for the church, not in self-righteous aloofness. [Midweek Service, 
July 23. John 17:15; 2 Thess. 3: 1-5.] ee 


Eastward the Star 


Bishop Berkeley wrote prophetic lines in that fine quatrain, 
“Westward the star of empire takes its way. 
The first four acts already passed, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 


There is a sixth act in the drama, however, which Bishop 
Berkeley never anticipated, and now the star of empire turns east- 
ward. Out in the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific Coast they 
have been experimenting with woman’s suffrage. Now Illinois, 
first of the states east of the Mississippi, comes into the proces- 
sion of states that grant the ballot to women. 

We are not anticipating that equal suffrage will be a cure-all 
for the ills of the body politic. If the experience of the states 
that have granted the ballot to women is to be accounted of any 
value, we still shall have all our problems with us, but the ballot 
in the hands of women has not seemed to complicate the problem, 
and there have been instances where it has proved a strong weapon 
in the interest of righteousness. 

One thing we note with interest is that the saloon vote of Illinois 
is solidly against woman’s suffrage. If we can find out what the 
saloons do not want that is what we do want. At any rate, so 
far as Illinois is concerned, the new order of things is here, and it 
belongs to us all to accept it heartily and to desire that good may 
come of it. 

Comparisons are odious, but the campaign of the women in IIli- 
nois, as compared with that in England, has been so dignified and 
so sensible that we gladly congratulate the American women on 
the contrast between the two. 


You Are Wrong, Mr. Grayson 

David Grayson, who, by the way is not David Grayson at all 
but quite another person, said in the “Adventures in Contentment” 
some years ago: “Theology possesses a vain-gloriousness which 
places its faith in human theories; but science, at its best, is 
humble before nature itself.” And thereby you are wrong, Mr. 
Grayson, as well as unfair. There is a kind of cock-sureness to 
science at its worst that is as bad as the utmost vain-gloriousness 
of theology at its worst. At its best,—and surely both terms of 
the comparison ought to receive the same treatment,—theology is 
as humble and teachable and reverent as was the old botanist 
kneeling reverently before his flower. The botanist puts his ques- 
tion to the roses and the theologian puts his to the soul of man. 
Each at his best, and it must be both at their best if the compari- 
son is to be valid, observes and analyzes and makes his inductions 
humbly as a seeker after truth. The astronomer watches the be- 
havior of the stars’ under the play of the forces that hold them 
in a shining order; the theologian watches the soul of man as it 
responds to the pull of forces that are as real as gravity. Each 
is truly scientific when he is at his best. You ought to know more 
theologians, Mr. Grayson. 


The Underpaid Farmer 

At the national conference on Marketing and Farm Credit, Mr. 
Spillman, of the Department of Agriculture, produced an estimate 
that the average farm income is about six hundred and fifty dollars 
a year; and that, after allowing a reasonable interest on his in- 
vestment, the average farmer gets about one dollar a day for his 
own labor. 

True, the farmer is his own boss; and, according to this calcula- 
tion, he is one of the very worst bosses in the country. He not 
only makes himself work long hours in all kinds of weather but 
pays himself scandalously low wages. If ever there was justifica- 
tion for a general strike it exists in this industry. We hope to see 
the time when farmers will enroll themselves in a union and walk 
out en masse, refusing to do another lick of work except upon the 
following conditions: That pre-Adamite methods of cultivation, by 
which a given plot of ground produces less than half as much as it 
should, be abandoned forthwith; that the preventable waste 11 
marketing farm products—which Mr. Yoakum estimates at one bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars a year—be corrected by ¢o- 
operative marketing. 

If every farmer can bring his own boss to these terms there 8 
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no reason why he should not pay himself double the present wages 
and cut down his working day to a _ reasonable length. On the 
whole he cannot expect higher prices from the consumer than thove 
now obtaining; nor can he, on the whole, expect much cheaper 
transportation by rail. For higher profits he must look to de- 
creased cost of production of the unit, to decreased cost of reaching 
the railroad station, and to reduction of the present waste in 
marketing his produce. 


Hymn by J. P. Morgan’s Grandfather 
So far as we know, J. Pierpont Morgan was not guilty of writ- 
ing poetry! His grandfather, however, Rev. John Pierpont, was a 
first-class hymn-writer, as the following hymn from his pen in- 
dicates: 


“O Thou to whom in ancient time 

The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 
Whom kings adored in songs sublime, 

And prophets praised with glowing tongue. 


“Not now on Zion’s height alone 
Thy favored worshiper may dwell; 
Nor where, at sultry noon, Thy Son 
- Sat weary, by the patriarch’s well. 


“From every place below the skies, 

A grateful song, a fervent prayer, 
The incense of the heart may rise 

To Heaven and find acceptance there. 


“Q Thou to whom in ancient time 

The lyre of prophet-bards was strung— 
To Thee, at last, in every clime 

Shall temples rise and praise be sung.” 


“Supremest” 

The American temper is restless under constraint and our Ameri- 
can speech frets at the limitation of the superlative degree. We 
will have none of such bitter bondage. Several times recently we 
have heard preachers use the word “supremest.” And how much 
supremer over something supreme is something supremest? The 
interesting symptom in this grammatical slip is that it points to 
a radical restlessness of temper rather than to a mere failure in 
technical mastery of English. We want the big, big word to de- 
scribe the big, big thing. Preachers take desperate chances with 
“infinite” and apply it to countless finite quantities. We want big 
words; when we cannot find them in the dictionary, we make them. 
We say “supremest.” 


Henry Ward Beecher Said: 


The discussions that are going on, aside from this dynastic revolu- 
tion on the subject of religion, if looked at from a large philosophical 
standpoint, will show that men are no longer regarding religion as a 
dynastic power, nor as a scholastic, technical and intellectual sys- 
tem. They will show that the world’s thought or the world’s mind 
is running toward religion as a vital force rather than as an organ- 
ized intellection. As a means of education and of reformation, it 
is adapting itself to the absolute wants of mankind, and is daily 
growing in importance. Religion is a great power, out of which 
cunning hands had stolen from heaven the celestial fire, that the 
altar of a pretended religion might be the means of welding chains 
and forging swords and spears to oppress men with. This is all 
past; and now men are beginning to ask, “What can the Spirit of 
love manifested by the sacrifice of Christ do for us?” What can it 
do for the poor? What can it do for all the erying wants of man- 
kind? There is a growing tendency to unity of feeling, therefore, 
for justice. So soon as religion becomes love and benevolence, you 
cannot keep men apart. 


Woman's Peculiar Function 

However broad and far-reaching the undertakings that are wait- 
ing for the women of the future, it is their peculiar function to 
transfuse those undertakings with the spirit of universal mother- 
hood of neredsing depth and scope and power. 

To quote from a _ recently published article: “How 
great is the condemnation if the native motherhood with which we 
are endowed is not voluntarily and intelligently developed by us 
to reach out in love and tenderness and sympathy far beyond: the 
children of our bodies to the children of our spirits—all bruised and 
weak and helpless things, who without us may never see the light 
of day, without us may know nothing of the glory and the wonder 
of this world. If all the women rose to their magnificent birthright 
of motherhood those sad anomalies we call orphans, both physical 
and spiritual, would be no more.” 





The Massachusetts House of Representatives has recognized the 
thirty-five years of service as chaplain of the house of Rev. D. W. 
Waldron by doubling his salary from $300 per annum to $600. The 
senate followed suit by doubling the salary of its chaplain, Rev. 
E. A. Horton. 
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“Pilgrim Sunday” 

Another named Sunday is on the list now. It is called “Pilgrim 
Sunday.” The idea is simply to get the whole town, literally 
everybody in town, to make a pilgrimage and go to church on a 
Sunday agreed upon in advance. This happened lately at Wy- 
oming, a village of 1,450 near Cincinnati, on May 25. The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (Reformed Church, New York City), of June 18, 
gives this account of it: 

Getting a Village to Church. 

“Pilgrim Sunday” and its almost marvelous success in Wyom- 
ing, a village of 1,450 persons near Cincinnati, has been made known 
through the Associated Press reports. There are evidences that 
the idea will spread over the country, and the plan of operation as 
explained by Rev. A. L. Wilson of Wyoming Church will be useful 
to other communities. Early in the winter, following a meeting 
of men in the Presbyterian church to hear a speaker from China, 
the Wyoming Welfare Association was formed of men of the vil- 
lage, irrespective of religious faith. This association had commit- 
tees on entertainment, village improvement, social and moral up- 
lift. The latter committee recently reported that the churches 
as upbuilders of the community were not recognized as they should 
be and recommended that May 25 be named when everyone in 
town should go to some church. 

Cireular letters with pledge cards were sent to each home and 
committees appointed to collect and check up cards. The mayor, a 
Presbyterian elder, issued a proclamation calling upon everyone 
to attend church. Committees of men not largely interested in 
church work were put in charge of small districts to visit all those 
who had not promised to attend and to meet their excuses. The 
boarding house keeper who complained that her boarders wanted 
a hot meal promised to attend church when the committeeman 
persuaded the boarders that a cold lunch was acceptable that day. 

It is said that twenty shut-ins and the policement were the 
only people in the village who were not in church. The Episco- 
pal church brought in chairs from neighboring houses, and there 
were 100 more people in the Presbyterian church than ever before. 

The Baptist and Catholic churches were also crowded. 

Regular services were held and there was nothing but the extra 
friendliness of the members toward the visitors to indicate that 
an effort had been made to reach everyone in town. 


Roman Catholic Foreign Missions 


The Society for the Propagation of the Faith is the foreign mission 
board of the Roman Catholic church. In the June “Annals” of that 
society, the foreign mission receipts are given. The receipts from 
all over the world amounted to $1,610,315.11. France gave nearly 
one-half of this sum, or $621,366.19. It is quite interesting to note 
that the 15,000,000 Roman Catholics of the United States gave only 
$366,460.59. How ridiculous this looks for the Roman Catholics 
will appear instantly from the fact that a comparatively new relig- 
ious body like the Disciples of Christ, numbering about 1,300,000 
gave more than $400,000. Furthermore, the Protestants of the 
United States give about $25,000,000 a year to foreign missions. 
These figures make one wonder where is the boasted strength of the 
Roman Catholic church in this country. Missionary contributions 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, from other lands 
besides France and the United States, are set forth as follows in 
The Catholic World (July, New York City) : 


I oo ic ivd a5 cone esi cap yee kibeas boise benhete $196,013.53 
PD Sv vveccrecesdastvesadiovescensaccscbsteecunies 71,246.23 
P| PPT POET TET TIO LT ICT TT 61,188.81 
BE dk ceded csensnt¥hreceehktes oC0 up ecaaet Cen ese es 54,476.91 
DE C55 5 a ckudsn Res tke Paks od ER 6S6 RCE EERE eee 52,736.96 
DRE oo vc ccccsevccceseseseccascerccccsseccsentececes 40,855.08 
DE 2a. o. Wale tan woke Pease beara eee baa ee wile eee en 24,330.86 
ONS Se ic eewase’ been we hae bbess Coben rata a eee 
EE 58.0:cnds 6000s cne eens Od kee aheen he aedeaweabes 20,127.16 
| EE er ee ee ae er Te ree 19.129.77 


Speaking of Roman Catholic foreign missions, here is a new reason 
for greater missionary activity amongst our own people. At the 
close of 1911 there were in China, 1,363,697 baptized Roman Catho- 
lics, with 390,985 catechumens under instruction awaiting bap- 
tism, according to a Roman Catholic journal published in England 
and partly reprinted in The Catholic World. Other figures given by 
the same journal for the same country, follow: Bishops, 49; priests, 
1,426 European and 701 Chinese; students for the priesthood, 1,215; 
nuns 1,896, of which 1,328 are Chinese. Shall China be Roman 
Catholic? We think facts like these, once grasped should result 
in doubling our efforts all along the line. 
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Congregational Gains in America 

Advance proofs of the annual Year Book of Congregationalism re- 
veal the following gains over 1912 (July): In churches, sixteen; in 
members, 4,285; in Sunday-school members, 11,048. Against the 140 
churches added last year, 124 were dropped. In thirty-eight states, 
there was a gain of 7,117 members, but in nineteen other states there 
were net losses amounting to 2,832. The Sunday-school figures re- 
veal the same tragedy. While in thirty-four states there was a gain 
of 16,873, yet in nineteen other states there was a loss of 5,825. The 
annual report shows that there are 743,026 members in 6,064 Con- 
gregational churches in the United States, with 675,677 members in 
the Sunday-seools. A loss of 3,298 is reported in the total mem- 
bership of young people’s societies. Losses are reported in benevo- 
lent offerings to various societies and likewise in Congregational 
benevolence. Evidently, Congregationalism lacks the evangelistic 
passion. 


Charles Stelzle Resigns 

For ten years Charles Stelzle has pioneered his way into the 
hearts and minds of thousands of Christians now absorbed in so- 
cial service programs. He established the world-famed Labor 
Temple. He organized the Department of Church and Labor in 
the Presbyterian church, U. S. A., the first bureau of its kind in 
any denomination the world over. His department with other 
departments was criticized as a piece of extravagance by some 
of the more conservative element of his church. There may be 
nothing in the way of connection, however, between this criticism 
last May and his resignation as superintendent of the Presbyte- 
rian Home Board’s Bureau of Social Service, which resignation 
Mr. Stelzle announced on June 27 from his New York office. As- 
sociates attempted to get him to withdraw his resignation, but 
Mr. Stelzle stood pat on that document. He refused to recon- 
sider his action. 

Mr. Stelzle had been closely watched by many Presbyterians, 
who thought that his labors had carried him to certain extremes, 
like socialism and labor unionism. There was some talk at one 
time of having him “up” for these extremes before some church 
tribunal. In announcing his resignation, Mr. Stelzle stated that 
Tie expected to become consulting sociologist for undenominational 
church organizations, industrial enterprises and social service agen- 
cies. Mr. Stelzle for one year was executive secretary of the 
Federal Council’s social service commission. Other work done by 
him was that of director of the social service features of the Men 
and Religion campaign and director of the publicity campaign for 
the home missions council during last year. We wish Mr. Stelzle 
well in his newly announced ambitions, which should make him 
useful on a much larger scale now than ever before. 


Christian Science Heretic Defiant 

Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson is the arch-heretic of Christian Science. 
Likewise, she is something of a thorn in the flesh of the powers that 
be in Boston. Once upon a time she was so beloved by “Mother” 
Eddy that the latter gave her expensive jewelry as a slight token 
of her affection. Evidently, Mrs. Stetson figured on some kind of 
apostolic succession, and that she would not be overlooked, when 
Mrs. Eddy would pass out of sight. But Mrs. Stetson was laboring 
under a “real” delusion. In short, this lady heretic was excommuni- 
eated—but not silenced. For many moons we had lost track of this 
estimable lady in New York City. We had heard nothing from her 
or of her. We now understand why. She secluded herself to pour 
all her troubles into a 1,200 page book entitled “Reminiscences, Ser- 
mons and Correspondence.” It is a regular Eddy-otic title, and no 
doubt Christian Scientists will accept it to some extent. But we 
predict that Mrs, Stetson’s copyright will not prove as valuable as 
Mrs. Eddy’s. In this book, Mrs. Stetson is a defiant heretic. She 
comes back at the church bosses of Boston. She maintains that she 
is the only authorized interpreter of the Eddy-otic teachings, and 
that the Boston people should not consider themselves the hub of 
the church. It appears to be a clothes-line scrap between a woman 
and an official church organization. Watch for publication com- 
mittee activities from now on. This Stetson effort will certainly 
add to the gayety of nations. Further deponent saith not. 


Protestant Episcopal Exclusiveness Again 


Can it be possible that the Protestant Episcopal church is two- 
faced? We are familiar with one face. With that face, much 
of its representative leadership goes into ecstasy over church unity 
and boasts that the parent Church of England has issued a call 
to all the Christian world to confer together on faith and order 
with the end in view of the reunion of all Christendom. That face, 
again, is the familiar face we see behind the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Commission on unity which conferred recently with our 
own brethren in New York City. But there is another face to that 
church. It is the face of exclusiveness, the face that says “No, we 
cannot participate with you in any common enterprise.” 
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On June 12, the central committee of the United Missionary 
Campaign met in the Methodist Book Concern for further con- 
ference about the big missionary campaign next fall. This cam- 
paign will be nation-wide. About 2,500 missionary conferences 
will be held, to be followed in March by a simultaneous every-mem- 
ber canvass of practically every evangelical body in the United 
States. Now, it will be recalled that Bishop A. S. Lloyd, president 
of the Protestant Episcopal foreign mission board, was elected 
chairman of the central committee. Well, on June 12, Bishop 
Lloyd pained the central committee by sending it word that the 
Protestant Episcopal church did not see its way clear to partici- 
pate, and therefore, he felt obliged to offer his resignation as chair- 
man. Said resignation was accepted, and Doctor Arthur J. Brown, 
secretary of the Presbyterian foreign board, was elected in Bishop 
Lloyd’s place. Which face of the Protestant Episcopal church do 
you see in this incident? Is this the face of union, or the face 


of exclusiveness? 


The Westminster Confession in 1913 


The Westminster Confession of Faith is not a best-seller. You 
need not take our word for it, but read what The Continent ( Presby- 
terian (Chicago) of June 26, says about it: 

There are probably few Presbyterian pastors who have not had ex- 
perience with the difficulty of persuading laymen suitable for the 
eldership to affirm their acceptance of the Westminster Confession, as 
required in the ordaining ceremony of the church. Many men who 
ought to be in the eldership will not accept election because they have 
never read the confession, and don’t feel that they have time or patience 
to read it now. So they decline ordination and miss the opportuni- 
ties of service which the eldership would bring to them. But pastors 
should not let valuable workers escape so easily. A perfectly legi- 
timate way out of the difficulty is that which Rev. R. W. Anthony of 
Cleveland uses, and doubtless many other pastors with him. Mr. 
Anthony asks’ prospective elders to read the Brief Statement, and 
if they can accept that he tells them that they are perfectly safe in 
affirming the “system of doctrine” in the confession. Indorsed by 
the General Assembly as a fair epitome of that “system of doctrine,” 
the Brief Statement is certainly an honest short cut through the 
territory the confession covers. 


Preaching at 94. 

We respectfully commend Sir William Osler, regius professor of 
medicine in the University of Oxford, to Rev. David Tully, D.D., 
“the grand old man” of Chester Presbytery, and pastor emeritus 
of the Presbyterian church at Media, Pa. Doctor Tully is the oldest 
living graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary. He is 94 years 
old, and preaches every Lord’s Day of his venerable life at Highland 
Park, Pa., to a mission chureh, which he is nurturing. Every Mon- 
day morning Doctor Tully attends the ministers’ meeting in 
Philadelpha, and if Dr. Osler thinks that is nothing, we invite 
him to attend such a meeting and see for himself. On June 8, 
according to The Continent (Presbyterian, Chicago), Doctor Tully 
preached the sermon at the dedication of Tully Memorial Church, 
Sharon Hill, Pa., which he was instrumental in organizing and 
nurturing to self-support, when he retired. 


Social Service News Item 

Work on the summer cottage which Mrs. Julius Rosenwald has 
given to the Hull House outdoor colony at Waukegan is going 
forward rapidly, and it is expected that the building will be ready 
for occupancy soon. The cottage, which will cost $20,000, will 
be an important addition to the north shore plant of the associa- 
tion, and will mean that more tired mothers and delicate children 
can be accompanied thay ever before. It will contain ample liv- 
ing rooms, a sanitary kitchen, outdoor sleeping rooms, a nursery 
and other accommodations. It is planned to keep the cottage open 
all winter for the benefit of working girls who need a rest and 
children who need country air. 


Oldest Newspaper in Receiver’s Hand 

The Standard (Baptist, Chicago) of July 5, on its editorial page 
prints quite an editorial anent The Watchman, the oldest Bap- 
tist paper in the United States. The Watchman Company has 
gone into the hands of a receiver. Its subscription list has gone 
below 10,000, though in prosperous New England, with a constitu- 
ency of 160,000 Baptists. The receivership leaves New England 
without any local organ. The Standard of Chicago, editorially 
takes occasion to say that the religious paper must be endowed 
in addition to the private capital already invested. 


Auto Evangelism 

The summer evangelistic committee of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia will use three automobiles in Philadelphia, to be at three 
points in the city in an endeavor to reach the masses with the 
gospel. Doctor W. P. Fulton will act as superintendent of the 
big undertaking. Here is a splendid suggestion to our own evan- 
gelists. Storm the cities with auto evangelism! 
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With nearly thirteen thousand delegates attending from all parts 
of the Christian world, the twenty-sixth international Christian En- 
deavor convention opened in Los Angeles July 9. The multitude at- 
tending the gathering was seated in a gigantic canvas auditorium, 
amid semi-tropie seenes. Palm tree vistas served for aisles, vines 
concealed the supporting pillars, and the top of the auditorium was 
as gay as a big cireus tent with the flags of the many nations repre- 
sented by the delegates. Francis E. Clark, of Boston, Mass., 
the president of the organization who because of his initials is known 
as “Father Endeavor,” presided and Professor Percy S. Foster, 
of Washington, D. C., conducted the musical numbers of the program. 
A chorus of 900 voices, accompanied by an orchestra of 60 pieces, 
joined in an opening service of praise. Greetings were presented to 
the convention from President Woodrow Wilson, Secretary of State 
Brvan and others. President Wilson’s message read: “It woul. 
be a great pleasure to me if I could attend the con- 
vention. Will you not convey to those assembled my warmest greet- 
ings and my most sincere wishes for the happy success of their 
work 2” Secretary Bryan’s letter said in part: “As you know I fee) 
interested in the Christian Endeavor movement, and appre- 
It is one of our 


deeply 
ciate its extended growth and great usefulness, 


largest instrumentalities for Christian service and I feel sure its 
future labors will surpass its present activities.” Dr. Clark 
was re-elected president of the Christian Endeavor , Society. 
Other officers re-elected were: Secretary, William Shaw; treas- 
urer, H. M. Lathrop, Boston; auditor, J. J. Arakelyan, Boston; 


editorial secretary, Professor A. R. Wells, Boston; publication man- 
ager, A. J. Sharele, Boston; interstate secretary, Karl Lehmann, 
Denver; superintendent builders’ union, Rev. R. T. Anderson, Den- 
ver; national superintendent of temperance and national citizenship, 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Dan Crawford is held in England to be the successor to Liv- 
ingstone. He is coming to this country to deliver a series of lec- 
tures on his discoveries in Africa. When a young man of twenty 
Mr, Crawford was threatened with lung trouble and was ordered to 
Africa. It was in 1889 that he first saw the coast of Africa slip- 


ping past under the port rails of a big steamer as she rolled to the 


long combers of the Atlantic. He landed believing that he had come 
for a brief sojourn. As a matter of fact he was not to return for 


twenty years. His first expedition was two hundred miles inland. 
After it. what he terms the “boring in” to the interior commenced. 
Thirty-two months after leaving Great Britain he reached the sav- 
age town of Benguella, a thousand miles from the coast. Here he 
lived with the great King Mushidi. He helped to establish the mis- 
sion station at Luanza, built on a cliff overhanging the Great Whit+ 
Lake. Here, with unfailing success he preached the gospel to the 
uttermost parts of Africa, drawing the natives to him from far dis- 
tant places. 


The University of Pennsylvania has just discovered that it owns 
what is believed to be the first picture of the plow invented by 
Abraham centuries ago. The plow is a combination seeder and 
planter and, according to the inscription on the picture, three men 
were necessary to operate it. Abraham devised this implement so 
that the people need no longer fear the ravens. The apparatus had 
a tube which poured seeds to the ground. Then there was a vessel 
above used as a receptacle for the seed, while an ordinary harrow 
was attached to the back of the plow. The Babylonians sowed an‘ 
tilled according to Abraham’s commands and with his invention 
they feared neither the ravens nor any other birds. 


Full suffrage in Minnesota is not far off, according to Governor A. 
0. Eberhart. He says he will sign any bill passed by the legislature. 
“I am for suffrage,” he asserts, “full and equal suffrage. I believe 
that through the vote of women we can arrive at that high plane 
in politics for which we are striving. -Minnesota’s suffragists lost 
their battle by two votes, but the fight is not over. The victory in 
Illinois will have a good influence on suffrage throughout the coun- 
try. I want my state to be a leader in this progressive movement. 
I use the word progressive in its broader sense, as it has been in 
other progressive measures.” 


The rout of the fire bug, in New York, which Fire Commissioner 
Joseph Johnson believes he has effected in his campaign against tho 
“arson trust,” will save New York City $4,500,000 this year, accord- 
ing to an estimate based upon a remarkable decrease in fire losses 
for the first six months. The losses up to July 1 aggregated $3,- 
580,315, as against $5,819,001 for the corresponding period in 1912— 
a decrease of $2,238,686. In one of the so-called fire-bug districts, 
where in previous years there had been as many as fifty fires a 
month, the average has been reduced to seventeen. 


The cireulation for the British and Foreign Bible Society for the 
last year reaches the astonishing figures of 7,899,000 volumes of the 
Bible. 


The Bible Society of Scotland for the last year of record, 
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from the report just at hand, has a circulation of 2,359,985 volumes. 
If these figures are added to the issues of the American Bible So- 
ciety, which have already been published as 4,049,610 volumes, a su- 
perb total of 14,308,595 volumes represents the missionary circula- 
tion of the Scriptures on the part of the English-speaking people al! 
over the world. 


The question of whether or not a woman can be excluded from @ 
saloon, now that she is a voter, was brought to the attention of the 
trustees of Peoria Heights, jll., when a motion was made to bar 
minors and women from saloons and to force dramshop-keepers to 
close their places at midnight, as the law provides. One of the 
trustees said now that women have the right of suffrage they have 
the same right to enter a saloon that is given to men. 


General plans for the descent of woman suffragists on the Capitol 
have been agreed upon, Officers of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association determined that the “attack” on the national legislature 
would be marked by a monster automobile parade. Suffragists from 
many states have advised the committee of their intention to tak: 
part. The women will gather at Hyattsville, Md., on the morning 
of July 30. 


Washington’s exclusive clubs soon will be as dry on Sundays as 
the Sahara Desert. Mint juleps and other aleoholie concoctions wiil 
be absent from the tables of statesmen and army and navy officers. 
After this month the new Jones-Works liquor law, which applies 
only to the District of Columbia, will be in effect. Under the act 
it will be unlawful to sell or give away liquor on Sundays. 


The next biennial Convention of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ict is to be held at Columbus, Ohio, November 10 to 13 inclusive. It 
will also be the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the League. 
Twenty thousand delegates are expected. It is believed that this 
Convention will formally launch the campaign of the Anti-Saloon 
League for nation-wide prohibition. 


The pace-that-kills ritual of modern life has given the nation hair- 
edge nerves and set it on a line that takes but a snap to result in 
insanity, declared Dr. Mary Elizabeth Hanks of Chicago in a paper 
before the national convention of homeopathic physicians held at 
Denver. Eugenics is her suggestion for the ultimate elimination of 
insanity and other diseases. 


Four hundred thousand babies die annually from improper dict 
and improper methods of feeding, according to Dr. Joseph P. Cobb, 
a faculty member of the Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago, who 
read a paper on “Errors in Modern Infant Feeding,’ before the na- 
tional gathering of the American Institute of Homeopathy recently 
held at Denver. 


Chicago’s new $380,000 isolation hospital is to be the finest of its 
kind in the world, according to Dr. George B. Young, health commis- 
Every patient in the hospital will have a room of his own. 
built of glass, through which he ean see and talk with visitors, a 
telephone at his elbow and every other modern convenience. 


sioner. 


Thirty-one vacation schools for the primary grades have been 
opened in Chicago. The attendance was estimated at about 14,000, 
The term is six weeks, and the course will for the most part 
branches of manual training, such as sewing, cooking, physical edu- 


cation, games, singing, housekeeping, art and nature. 


be 


A city-wide campaign for the enforcement of the Sunday closing 
law and the city ordinances bearing on the vice situation has been 
outlined by the Woman’s Party of Cook County, Ill. The plan will 
be a part of the largest political programme yet outlined by any 
woman’s political organization in Chicago. 


Further recognition for the new woman voters of Illinois came 
recently when a full-fledged woman's department was created in 
the office of the election commissioners. Nine women were namd 
by Judge Owens of Chicago to “man” the new department, 


There is a movement in progress in England which is a gracious 
expression of good will to America, It is the proposal to purchase 
the Sulgrave Manor, the home of ancestors of George Washington 
and make of it a national memorial. 


The refusal of express companies to accept shipments of liquor 
consigned to individuals in “dry” territory has forced the question 
of the constitutionality of the Webb law before the Federal courts. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa., has been chosen for president of the National Edueatiun associ- 
ation, which has just met in Salt Lake City. 


Vincent Astor, chief heir of John Jacob Astor, will build a chil- 
dren’s home at Rhinebeck, N. Y., as a memorial to his father, whe 
went down with the Titanic. 


Theodore Roosevelt is in New Mexico, where he is making a study 
of aboriginal life on the upper reaches of the Painted desert. 


1914 International Christian Endeavor Convention will be 


Toronto was Chieago’s~chief rival. 


The 
held at Chicago. 
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on Beauty 


(IN PART) P 
“For how great is his goodness, and how great is his beauty!’ —Zech. IX. 17. 


By Henry Ward Beecher 


The prophet is speaking of the Lord, and has been showing his 
wisdom; his overruling providence; his special kindness of deliver- 
ance toward the people. And in the last verse of the chapter he 
breaks out, “How great is his goodness, and how great is his 
beauty!” 

One by one the various traits of divine excellence came before the 
mind of the prephet; and at last he, as it were, generalized them; 
and the whole vision struck him as a vision of extreme beauty. 

Is beauty, then, a reality in the higher spiritual life? Is there, in 
the inward, invisible and truly spiritual life, that which answers to 
our idea of sensuous beauty? Or is it figurative? Is it one of those 
childish things which the apostle says is put away when one grows 
up? No. I hold that beauty is first spiritual, and afterwards nat- 
ural and material. I hold that it was divine; that it inhered in 
the nature of God, and the nature of spiritual existence; and that 
we call the outward and physical world beautiful, borrowing the 
term from the higher sources of beauty, instead of, as men are ac- 
customed to think, calling spiritual things beauteous, and borrowing 





Henry Ward Beecher. 
the term from sensuous pleasure. “That was not first which was 
natural,” says the apostle, “but that which was spiritual.” That is 
not highest which is material, but that which is invisible. And 
there is more and more real beauty, and less and less figurative and 
decorative beauty, as one advances toward the spiritual life. 

Let us examine the relation of beauty to moral qualities. 

As God has created the world, beauty is not a kind of seasoning 
scattered upon the weightier realities. Men think that the beauty 
of this natural world is a kind of decoration. As one builds a house, 
and then puts pictures in it, which are not really necessary to the 
well-being of the house; as one spreads a table, and over and above 
that heartiness of food which is needed to supply the body with 
strength, gives something for the eye, sugaring over the loaf, and 
tucking in flowers here and there—things that are very well, but 
things that are not food, and might be dispensed with; so men think 
that there is beauty, to be sure, in the world, but that it is incidental 
in the great framework of things. The substantial verities of things 
in this world, men think, have nothing to do with beauty. But I 
aver that beauty is not only a part of the course of nature, so that 
if it were excluded the whole structure would be changed and re- 
formed to a new ideal; that it is not merely a frosting; but that all 
things in the great scheme of evolution and development tend to- 
wards their highest estate by tending towards beauty. Ripeness and 
beauty are identical. Perfectness and beauty are identical. Matu- 
rity, whether it be of fruit, or flower, or what not, works by stages 
towards beauty, in the material globe. 

So that beauty is not an accident. Still less is it the trimming 
which God gave to the perfected work. It is the divine idea of a 
mode of creation. It inheres in the structure and in the subtle na- 
ture of th.ngs. God re-made the world that when organic life be- 
gan to work towards higher and higher forms, it evinced that higher 
tendency by the evolution of beauty. It is a kind of goal toward 
which all right things are tending. It is in nature a kind of signal 


of attainment. So that it might almost be said, taking it on the 
great circle, and as a generic fact, that just so far as things are 
material they are remote from developed perfection. 

Growth of the Sense of Beauty. 

As the human mind is cultivated, it becomes more and more sen- 
sitive to this quality. The less culture men have, the further they 
are from the admiration of beauty; that is to say, the less compre- 
hensive is their admiration. The uttermost savage admires a glitter- 
ing bead; but that is not admiring beauty. As men grow culti- 
vated, every single faculty demands beauty. The reason, the social 
affections, the moral sense, the whole nature, comes more and more 
under the esthetic; and even the ethic clothes itself in the esthetic. 
So that when the human mind develops and grows toward its per- 
fection, it grows toward the sense of beauty. 

As beauty is the highest thing in nature, as all things have been 
seen to be developed in the direction of beauty, and as the chief, the 
sovereign fact in this world is man, so man himself indicates still 
more signally what is the law and thought of God in the creation of 
the world, and of the beings for whom the world was created. 

Perfection in matter and ripeness of mind, then, are indicated by 
the tendency te develop, or the actual development and perfection, 
of the element of beauty. 

It would seem enough to say to men, “Be kind, be generous, be 
benevolent;” but no. Let love be without dissimulation. God loves 
a cheerful giver. Give without grudging one to another. These are 
the elements that go to make beneficence; that free it from wrinkles; 
that give it largeness and generosity. 

Men think of humility as being a stoled and draped nun, clothed 
in black, and downward looking. No; the humility of the Bible is 
not the exaggerated sense of a man’s wretched imperfection. No 
man is humble who is looking down. Humility is the sense of such 
ineffable excellence that when a man’s aspiration looks up, and he 
compares what he is with what he would be, he is humble. It is a 
state of appreciation in a man of excellence, and an ideal of an ex- 
cellence beyond, sitting in judgment on his relative position, that 
makes humility. Humility is a head-up quality—not a dragging, 
miserable, mean feeling. Many men have mortified-pride, and call 
that humility. Many men have the blues, and call them humility. 
Many men palm off all the wretched and reactionary feelings of their 
nature, and call them humility. Humility is one of the noblest and 
one of the most resplendent of all the experiences of the soul. When 
every part of a man’s nature is sensitive and apprehensive, and when 
the sense of character and of being is so radiant and large that the 
man feels his own relative imperfection, compared with that which 
he now perceives to be possible—then it is that humility is born, 
and is the child of aspiration. 

So of conscience. Conscience is to be draped and clothed in gentle- 
ness and tenderness. And so of all the moral excellences. You will 
find, in one place or another, in the New Testament, not simply that 
they are commanded, but that they are commanded in certain modes; 
that they are to be exercised in certain ways; that on the one side 
the evils to which they are liable are cautioned against, and on 
the other, innocent, admirable qualities, which make them beautiful, 
are enjoined. You will find in the New Testament commands in re- 
spect to loving, and truthfulness, and generosity, and activity, and 
various other excellent qualities; and you will find that they are all 
enjoined in their modes as well as in themselves. And in the instruc- 
tion of the disciple, there is as much anxiety manifested that he 
should be beautiful in holiness, as that he should be holy. 

Beauty of Character. 

There is nothing so beautiful in this world as beauty of character. 
Oh! how men long for it! I do not wonder that men have wor- 
shipped Gods that they made out of men. Man is a worshipping 
creature, and if he cannot get anything better, he will make his own 
God. A God he will have, and a God he will worship. Men hunger, 
they long, for some Being that they can reverence and adore. The 
artist does not more long for beautiful features or faces or forms, 
than every moral nature longs to see characters that are so well, so 
strongly, so harmoniously, so finely and fully developed, that they 
impress those who behold them with the idea of admirableness, and 
make them feel that it is pleasant to sit and look at them, and to 
be where they are. , 

Ah! the visions that have gone from men! The most beautiful 
things are the things which you remember, and that were fugitive. 
Many of you remember the day when you thought God had sent a 
ministering angel to wait upon you all your life. That ministering 
angel became your companion; and you were imperfect, and she was 
imperfect; and you went on battle-door and shuttle-cock fashion; 
and by and by you settled down into a kind of humdrum life of 
toleration one for the other. And you would laugh at what you 
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called sentiment and sentimentality, saying to the young, blas- 
phemously, “Take it all out now. I know what that means. I 
was once in your place.” And yet there come hours in which such 
an one remembers how the most beautiful thing he ever saw in 
this world was the fair virgin face of the loved one, in that mo- 
ment when the full assurance of love dawned on her soul. And she 
remembers his face. And there was not in all their life another 
point of time in which they looked reality so absolutely in the face. 

Men say that that was sentiment. Men say that that was fancy. 
I say that it was the very alphabet of everlasting truth. I say 
that it was one moment’s gleam through the opaque and sin-con- 
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torted world, so that these persons saw how beautiful the soul was 
in its best feelings, in their best moods, when they were radiant. 
That was seeing the soul itself. Ah! that the curtain should have 
fallen so soon! Ah! that the literature should have been so little! 
Not only do men know that these things are beautiful, but if they 
grow in this knowledge, if they go on learning, the longer they live 
the longer and the more perfect becomes, not simply their appre- 
ciation of beauty, but their conviction that of all beautiful things 
there is nothing in this world like a beautiful soul and like the beau- 
tiful experiences which proceed from it. Moral quality, then, is 
beautiful. 


The Significance of Suffrage 


By Catherine Waugh McCulloch 


The awful thirty years’ war in Germany for religious liberty 
was a brief affair compared to the fifty-eight yéars of peaceful 
warfare in Illinois for woman’s political liberty. In 1855, in Earl- 
ville, was organized the first suffrage association here of which we 
have any record. 

Before that time and afterward many great eastern leaders like 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, William Dudley Foulke, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone and Anna Dickerson lectured 
throughout the state. It also is true that even before 1830 Abra- 
ham Lincoln declared himself for woman suffrage in these words: 
“I go for all sharing in the privileges of government who assist 
in bearing its burdens, by no means excluding women.” 

First in 1855.. 

Other great men and women personally believed in suffrage, so 
there were scattered organizations in various places in Illinois fol- 
lowing the first one in 1855, until in 1869 these scattered organiza- 
tions formed the Illinois Equal Suffrage association, with Mary 
A. Livermore, later of Boston, its first president. Through these 
years and up to 1891 a constant effort was made to obtain complete 
woman’s suffrage through constitutional amendment without ask- 
ing any fragment of suffrage by bill. 

At the time Thomas C. MacMillan championed in the senate a 
school suffrage bill which many feared might be declared un- 
constitutional. He pushed this through the senate, and Dr. H. 
M. Moore, a member of the third party, secured its passage in 
the house. Several supreme court decisions relating to the various 
fragments of school suffrage finally established his proposition: 
That while the legislature has no power to extend suffrage rights 
to women for officers mentioned in the constitution, it did not have 
power to extend suffrage to women for offices not mentioned in 
the constitution, whose positions had been created by the legislature. 


Wanted Township Suffrage. 

So in the succeeding session in 1893 in addition to our regular 
appeal for a consitutional amendment for full enfranchisement we 
presented a bill asking for township suffrage, about the smallest 
thing, and the next step forward. R. W. Coon, of Waukegan passed 
it through the senate and we had hopes of carrying it through the 
lower house, but the dilatory tactics began then which followed 
for twenty years and we were unable to get a vote on that meas- 
ure in the house. 

From then we have had a variety of suffrage bills introduced, 
as well as the constitutional amendments. This large suffrage bill 
which has now passed was first introduced about 1895 or 1897. 

At special sessions of the legislature we would have bills adapted 
to come in under the provisions of the governor’s call. At one 
special session in 1898 concerning taxation, George H. Munroe, of 
Joliet, introduced a bill to exempt women’s property from taxation 
until they had the right of suffrage. This made fine propaganda 
for the newspapers. At a recent special session concerning primary 
elections and commission form of government we asked that women 
might vote at all primary elections and at every election relating 
to commission form of government. 

Some said this was absurd, to give us a vote at primaries, when 
we did not have a vote at the regular elections. We readily pointed 
out to them that this absurdity could easily be removed by full 
enfranchisement. 

Other senators who represented measures and nearly brought 
them to success were D. A. Campbell, 0. T. Berry, E. C. Curtis, 
John C. McKenzie, Charles Billings, James Gibson, William M. 
Brown and H. M. Dunlap. Senator Billings had twenty-five votes, 
lacking only one in 1909 for this bill which has now succeeded, and 


Senator Brown last session carried a similar bill through the sen- , 


ate, with, however, a referendum clause attached, which was not 
desired by the suffragists. 
Lost by One. 

The splendid struggle for municipal suffrage for women in the 
Chicago charter, when delegates from women’s organizations ag- 
gregating a membership of 100,000 asked this measure of justice, 
was only defeated at first by one majority, and this charter, with- 
out woman suffrage, did not receive the assistance of women 


and so was defeated by the Chicago voters at the polls. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. Ella Stewart 
were the suffrage leaders in this effort and in one which followed 
in 1909, when the suffrage proposition received a majority in 
charter convention, but went to defeat in the legislature. The 
woman’s suffrage part of the recommended charter provisions re- 
ceived more votes than any other portion. Our efforts in 1912 at 
the Chicago primaries and our canvass for petitions last summer 
brought us many friends, though not quite enough. 

Illinois has been blessed with noble, talented and cultivated 
women for its state suffrage presidents. The one who was longest 
president was Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, who held office for five years 
beginning in 1884 and then for seven years, from 1890 to 1897. 
Other presidents were Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, who was 
first elected in 1876 and altogether held office for ten years; Julia 
Mills Dunne of Moline, who was president about three years; Eliza- 
beth F. Long of Barry, Rev. Kate Hughes of Table Grove, Dr. 
Marion K. Bowles of Joliet, Mrs. C. W. McCulloch and Mrs. Elvira 
Downey of Clinton, who held office for one year each. 

During Mrs. Holmes’ presidency up to 1897, the state association 
was in a flourishing condition and had many auxiliaries. Dur- 
ing the years of many succeeding presidencies the woman’s club 
movement sprang up, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
took the interest of many women, so that many suffrage associa- 
tions languished and died. 


Mrs, Stewart Elected. 

Then in 1906 the youngest state president of all, Mrs. Ella S. 
Stewart, was elected. For six years, without: salary and with a 
harmonious though not wealthy board, she brought the state work 
up from a discouraged, forlorn condition to one of importance and 
prominence. She raised the money for state headquarters. She 
obtained a $9-a-week stenographer, she and Dr. Anna E. Blount 
put in $100 worth of books and leaflets to start the literature 
work, which last year printed for Illinois readers over 1,000,000 
leaflets. 

It was Mrs. Stewart who encouraged the summer suffrage auto 
tours, beginning with the 1910. She loaned her family auto for 
a month of work. She probably prides herself most of all having 
discovered Miss Harriet Grimm, a talented orator, at the University 
of Chicago, who has since been in constant demand in Illinois and 
campaign states as a suffrage organizer and orator. Miss Grimm 
was said by Wisconsin’s old pioneer worker, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
to be the best vote getter in the state. She was an excellent 
lobbyist at Springfield in 1909 and 1911. 

For many years these state presidents and workers from all over 
Illinois have gone to the capital biennially urging the enfranchise- 
ment of women. At one session Frances E. Willard and our con- 
stant allies, the W. C. T. U., took up a petition with 180,000 names. 
Members of this organization, of the Federated Clubs and of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps have been loyal to suffrage. While the 
names of all the workers during the last sixty-eight years never 
have been in print, nor will appear in this article, the foundation 
work done by them was what led to this splendid culmination. 


Did As Usual. 

This session we began our work much as usual. Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Booth, the new legislative superintendent of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage association, and I went to Springfield in February to se- 
lect the men to introduce our bill. Senator Hugh S. Magill, a 
Republican from Princeton, and Representative Charles T. Scott of 
Graysville, championed this same bill which had met so many 
vicissitudes in past years. Mrs. Booth and I were greatly encour- 
aged by our interviews in the senate and decided then we had 
enough senatorial votes to carry our measure. 

There were so many new men in the house that we were not 
sure in our first week of work how the line-up might be, though 
we were cheered by discovering many splendid men in the places of 
some old opponents and the return of many faithful friends. 

Since then Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Trout, the new state president; Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk and Mrs. Medill McCormick have been frequently 
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in Springfield urging the progress of the bill and have received 
much commendation from the legislators for their kindly, cour- 
teous and persistent efforts. One senator said at the banquet he 
must lay this tribute at the feet of the women suffragists, “Oh, 
persistency, thou art a jewel.” Others will speak more about this 
year’s work. I am asked to tell of the past and the future. 

There will be no time now to drop tears of sorrow on the graves 
of the many suffrage workers who have done the seed sowing and 
very little time to give any more flowers and compliments and 
thanks to those of us who are living to enjoy the fruits of our 
predecessors’ work, for we shall be busy preparing ourselves for 
our new duties. 

To Study. 

Courses in civies and political economy are now uppermost 
in the minds of the women. Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Equal Suffrage association, has prepared & 
course of study for the new voters, which can be obtained at suf- 
frage headquarters. She names the books which are best adapted 
for various lines of civic study. Of course, for a few weeks we will 
be full of rejoicing. Great celebrations of our almost complete en- 
franchisement will take place throughout Illinois, and on July 4 
the women of Illinois in picnic and public gathering will thank the men 
of this state for this measure of justice meted out to them. They 
will listen to the Declaration of Independence, feeling that its splen- 
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did words are becoming true. And the men of Illinois will urge a 
constitutional convention so that women as speedily as slow con- 
stitutional methods can prevail may be fully enfranchised. 


If the house next week will pass the Curtis resolution for a con- 
stitutional convention, which the senate passed Thursday, there 
will be submitted to the men voters in November, 1914, the ques- 
tion as to whether we shall have a constitutional convention. lf 
the vote is favorable the legislature of 1915 will provide for the 
election of members of this constitutional convention, probably in 
November, 1916. In January, 1917, such convention might meet, 
prepare the new constitution, with women suffrage for every elec- 
tion included, and select the time for the ratification of this con- 
stitution. 

If this constitution should be submitted in November, 1917, and 
be approved by the men voters, women could achieve complete 
enfranchisement in 1918, the one hundredth anniversary of Illinois’ 
admission into the Union. 

Until that time, thanks to the legislature of 1913, women can 
vote for almost all city, township and drainage officials, for propo- 
sitions and for presidential electors. The vote of the women re- 
cently enfranchised will bring the total of women voting for presi- 
dential electors to about 3,000,000. Political parties, please take 
notice. 


The United Missionary Campaign — 


A Nation Wide Interdenominational Movement 


By S. J. Corey 


No more notable event has occurred in missionary history than the 
launching of this great united movement. On March 19, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of David Livingstone, the leaders 
of the Home and Foreign Missionary Boards of America met in 
New York City and decided to unite in a nation-wide campaign, 
beginning in September of this year and continuing through March, 
1914. Five months of this campaign is to be educational, and the 
closing month of 
March next spring is 
to be used for an 
every-member canvass 
for missions and _ be- 
nevolences, as far as 
possible in every Pro- 
testant congregation in 
America. 

This campaign is to 
be different from any 
heretofore projected, in 
that it is to be out- 
lined and carried 
through “by the united 
leadership of the mis- 
sionary boards of 
America. Each board 
will do its share with 
its own constituency 
while at the same time 
engaging in the united 
movement ‘and _ receiv- 
ing power from the 
impetus of the great 
national campaign. 

8S. J. Corey. The movement will be 

under the direction of 

the missionary societies, rather than under the direction of interde- 

nominational movements. The conferences and convention features 

of the campaign will be under the direction of the Laymen’s Mission- 

ary Movement, and the literature and educational features under 
the leadership of the Missionary Educational Movement. 





The objective of this great campaign is, as will be readily seen, 
the every-member canvass in the churches next March for all mis- 
sions. It would be hard to measure the importance of such a can- 
vass. In the first place, the various religious bodies will be so 
stimulated that it will not be diffieult for each to link up its local 
churches to the whole movement. In the second place, the general 
campaign throughout the country among the various religious bodies 
will greatly stimulate the churches and prepare the way for a united 
canvass in each city or town. It is calculated that five hundred 
conventions and conferences will be held throughout the land in the 
five months preeeding the every-member canvass. In the third place, 
it means a united campaign for home and foreign missions in every 


religious body in America. 
In this campaign the missionary leaders of America will have the 





advantage of a united educational impact and co-operation in bring- 
ing the great task of world evangelization to the churches. There 
are many advantages in this wide co-operation, some of which are 
the following: Greater tested efficiency in plans; economy of funds 
and forces; the power of united testimony; co-operation without the 
slightest compromise of conviction; the united conviction that the 
churches must meet adequately the astounding religious need of 
America and the world. 

The educational campaign will be conducted by about twenty 
teams of trained men who will hold a series of conferences and con- 
ventions all over the land. Many of these men will be especially 
trained by attendance at the conference held at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, the last of July. Already the following men from our own 
fellowship have been chosen to help in the leadership of this great 
Grant K. Lewis, George W. Muckley, John E. Booth and 
Stephen J. Corey. Other workers and missionaries will also be 
chosen to aid in the work. There will be four men, representing 
different communions on each team. 

Each religious body will conduct its own campaign for the every 
member canvass next March. 

For the Disciples of Christ we believe this united campaign offers 
an unprecedented opportunity. It is our profound conviction that 
we should enter into it heartily with all the strength at our com- 
mand. It does not mean spending money and time in a movement 
not entirely our own. It does mean taking our share of burden and 
blessing for our churches in a great campaign which belongs to no 
movement in particular, but to all the religious forces of America. 
Here is one of the greatest movements for union Christian effort 
ever launched, and one of its by-products for us will be the unifica- 
tion and correlation of our own missionary work. 


campaign: 


Famous Men on Missions 
Charles Darwin, Naturalist. 


The slanderers forget—or rather they do not want to think of 
it—that human sacrifices, the power of an idolatrous priesthood, 
voluptuousness that has not its equal in the whole world, child 
murder and so forth—that all of this has been removed and abol- 
ished and that dishonesty, intemperance, and imprudence have de- 
creased to a great extent by the introduction of Christianity. It 
is the lowest kind of ingratitude that the reports of travels for- 
get this. If it should happen to them that they would suffer 
shipwreck in one of these islands, they would send an earnest 
‘prayer to heaven that the teachings of the missionaries should have 
penetrated to the inhabitants. 


Governor Young of India. 

I say, “Hats off” for the simplest missionary. His work is more 
effective than that of any other class of people that work in India. 
If the Hindus have any idea of Christian love; if they know any- 
thing of high, lofty, unselfish motives, and self- sacrifice, it is mainly 
due to the missionaries from whom they Fearned it. 
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“The Fruit of the Spirit—Peace” 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, upon his re- 
turn from a recent visit to the leading countries of Europe, makes 
the following powerful arraignment of militarism: 

“T have studied militarism now face to face in every country ct 
Europe, and I came home this last time more convinced than ever 
that militarism is materialism in its deadliest incarnation, and that 
it is commercialism in its most voracious development, and that it 
is atheism in its most devastating form, that it is the most colossal 
of all extant humbugs, the most gigantie swindle since Tetzel sold 
indulgences. I am persuaded that the military hierarchy is the most 
treacherous and despotic enemy that lords it over the nations since 
the power of Rome was shattered, and that unless the Christian 
Church puts on the whole armor of God and goes out united to make 
war upon this Goliath that struts in armor plate and boasts of bay- 
onets and lyddite shells, it renounces the mission to which it has 
been called, and surrenders its position as Christ’s anointed leader 
and Saviour of mankind.” 

Along with this arraignment of militarism made by Dr. Jefferson 
comes the portentous fact that there are ninety vacancies in the in- 
coming class of the United States military academy at West Point. 
Let us hope that this is an argument that the army no longer has its 
old-time attractiveness for ambitious young Americans, and that it 
is prophetic of that near-at-hand day when all nations shall “beat 
their swords into plowshares.”—Epworth Herald. 


Our Feminized Churches 

A report of the recent Primitive Methodist Conference of England 
covering the Sunday-school work of seven years shows that in that 
time the number of male teachers in their schools had decreased 798, 
and at the same time the females have increased, It is interesting 
to note that during the same period there have disappeared over 
twenty thousand scholars. The causes assigned for this loss of 
membership are, lack of parental control, social upheaval and indus- 
trial unrest, the competition of Brotherhoods, inferior methods, a 
lack of brightness and attractiveness. These are all symptomatic of 
the times and we wonder how far this state of affairs is reflected 
elsewhere. 

Recent American statistics show that out of a total of over thirty 
millions of members identified with all denominations, the women 
furnish over seventeen millions. The proportion is most uneven 
among the Christian Scientists, where the gentler sex represents 72.4 
per cent of the whole. The feminine support of the Congregational- 
ists is sixty-six per cent, while the Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Episcopalians follow in line.—Exchange. 


Getting Up Eariy 
“I reckon,” said the first farmer, “that I get up earlier than any- 
body in this neighborhood. I am always up before 3 o’clock in the 
morning.” 
The second farmer said he was always up before then and had part 
of the chores done. The first farmer thought he was a liar and de- 
cided to find out. A few mornings later he got up at 2 o’clock and 
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went to the neighbor’s house. He rapped on the back door and the 
woman of the house opened it. 

“Where is your husband?” asked the farmer, expecting to find the 
neighbor in bed. 

“He was around here early in the morning, 
“but I don’t know where he is now.”—Exchange, 


” 


answered the wife, 


Scouts Will Translate Manual 


The Boy Scouts of America in Mexico City are planning to trans- 
late into Spanish the entire manual of the Boy Scouts of America. 
They have taken up the plan at the suggestion of William Wochatz, 
secretary of the local council. Every Scout, before he can obtain a 
merit badge for interpreting, will be required to translate a page or 
more of the handbook into Spanish. In that way the local council 
of the Boy Scouts of America in Mexico City hope soon to have a 
complete translation of the manual, 


An Endless Marathon 


A small negro boy was a regular attendant at a boys’ reading club, 
and always called for the same book, and always turned to the same 
place, at which he looked eagerly, and then laughed heartily. 

The attendant’s curiosity was aroused by the performance, so he 
followed the little fellow one night, and, looking over his shoulder, 
saw that he opened the book at a picture of a bull chasing a territied 
negro across a field. He was just about to ask what the joke was, for 
the laugh had again come rippling up to him, when the boy looked 
around grinning. 

“He ain’t kotched him yit!” he cried, slapping his knees.—The 
Continent. 


Where Language Fails 


Perhaps the most charming of all Joaquin Miller’s works is his 
prose romance or autobiography, “Life Among the Modoes,” a story 
of Indian life, in which the soul of the red man is more’ sympa- 
thetically figured than in any other book, suggests a contributor 
to The Humanitarian, London. 

Take this passage: 

“I said to the old chief one day: ‘Your language is very poor; 
it has so few words.’ 

““We have enough. It does not take many words to tell the 
truth,’ he answered. 

“*Ah, but we have a hundred words to your one.’ 

“Well, you need them.” . . . The old Indian rose as he 
said this, and gathered his blanket about his shoulders. His dog 
lay with his nose on his two paws, and his eyes raised to his 
master’s. ‘You have not words enough in all your books to give a 


” 


single look from the eyes of my dog.’ 





It is the boast of Carleton College, Farmington, Mo., that every 
student attending the school this year is a member of some church. 
Special classes in politics for women have been announced 


by Rev. R. A. White, pastor of the People’s Liberal Church, Chicago. 


























































St. George, one of 
Toronto’s _residen 
tial streets. Toron- 
to, is one of the 
healthiest and most 
beautiful cities in 
North America. I[t 
is a great center, 
already having a 
population of 425,- 
000, and = growing 
rapidly. Toronto is 
an ideal conven- 
tion city. Many 
large religious con- 
vocations are held 
there each year. 
Massey Hall is one 
of the most ideal 
auditoriums on the 
American continent. 
Its acoustics are 
perfect. It has nu- 
merous committee 
rooms and _ other 
accessories, and a 
massive pipe or- 
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HOW A FAMOUS POEM WAS WRITTEN. 

Admirers of Sam Walter Foss’s poem, “The House by the Side 
of the Road,” are many. The story of his writing it is known 
to few. He was an enthusiastic traveler, and on one of his trips 
through England he came, at the top of a long hill, to a little 
unpainted house set almost in the road, so near it was. Near 
one side was a queerly constructed signpost finger, pointing to a 
well-worn path and a sign, “Come in and have a cool drink.” Fol- 
lowing the path, he found in the side of the bank some distance 
from the house a spring of ice cold water into which a barrel had 
been sunk, and above which hung an old-fashioned gourd dipper. 
And on a bench near by—a wonder —was a basket of fragrant 
apples, with another sign, “Help yourself.” 

Scenting a story, he went back to the house where he found a 
childless old couple in straightened circumstances, with the rocky 
farm as their only source of livelihood. But it was rich in the 
delicious spring water and an abundance of fruit, so the sign was 
placed guiding to the water, and from the time of the ripening 
of the first purple plum to the harvesting of the last red apple, a 
basket of whatever fruit might be in season was placed near, 
that everyone passing might rest upon the long hill and refresh 
himself, 

The old gentleman explained that they were too poor to give 
money, so took this way to add their mite to the world’s well- 
doing. 

The beautiful thought and its real helpfulness so impressed Foss 
that he immortalized with his pen the spirit of the ideal home. 
We feel sure our readers will enjoy reading the poem the more 
that they know the circumstances of its writing. 


“There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament. 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where the highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


SHOWING ELIHU ROOT HOW. 

Elihu Root tells a story about himself and his efforts to correct 
the manners of his office boy. One morning the young autocrat 
came into the office, and, tossing his cap on a book, exclaimed: 

“Say, Mr. Root, there’s a ball game at the park today, and I 
want to go down.” 

Now the great lawyer was willing that the boy should go, but 
thought he would teach him a little lesson in good manners. 

“James,” he said, “that isn’t the way to ask a favor. Now you 
sit down in my chair and I'll show you how to do it properly.” 

The boy took the office chair, and his employer picked up his cap 
and stepped outside. He then opened the door softly, and, hold- 
ing the cap in his hand, said quietly to the small boy in the big 
chair: 

“Please, sir, there is a ball game at the park today; if you can 
spare me, I would like to get away for the afternoon.” 

In a flash the boy replied: 

“Why, certainly, Jimmie; and here is fifty cents to pay your way 
in.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


SECRETARY LANE ON IMPROVING AN OPPORTUNITY. 

They were talking about improving an opportunity the other aft- 
ernoon when Secretary of the Interior Lane contributed to the con- 
versation. 

“Makes me think,” he smilingly said, “of a youngster who lives 
in our town. One afternoon he was invited to a party, where, of 
course, refreshments were bountifully served. 

“Won't you have something more, Willie?’ asked the pretty host- 
ess, toward the close of the feast. 

“‘No, thank you,’ replied Willie, with an expression of great sat- 
isfaction. ‘I’m full.’ 

“Well, then, smiled the hostess, ‘put some fruit and cakes in 
your pockets to eat on the way home.’ 

“No, thank you,’ came the rather startling response of Willie. 
‘They’re full, too.’”—Epworth Herald. 


A GOOD YARDSTICK. 

Apropos of a statesman of whom many malicious things had been 
said, William Jennings Bryan quoted in Washington a Chinese 
proverb: 

“Towers,” said Mr. Bryan, “are measured, the Chinese tell us truly, 
by their shadows, and great men by the enemies they have made.” 

Daily Magazine. 
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HOW BEECHER AGONIZED FOR SUCCESS. 

Mr. Beecher’s great fame as an orator is a fit subject for study. 
He had so much to overcome. He says: 

“I had from childhood a thickness of speech arising from a large 
palate, so that when a boy I used to be laughed at for talking as if 
I had pudding in my mouth. When I went to Amherst I was fortn- 
nate in passing into the hands of John Lovell, a teacher of elocu- 
tion, and a better teacher for my purpose I can not conceive. His 
system consisted in drill, or the thorough practice of inflections by 
the voice, of gesture, posture and articulation. Sometimes I was a 
whole hour practicing my voice on a word—like ‘justice.’ 
Now I never know what movements I shall make. My gestures are 
natural, because this drill made them natural to me. The only 
method of acquiring an effective education is by practice, of not less 
than an hour a day, until the student has his voice and himself 
thoroughly subdued and trained to right expression.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


WASTED ENERGY. 

Enrico Caruso, at a dinner preceding his departure for the Co- 
vent Garden season in London, said that, when he grew too old to 
sing, he would probably teach. ‘ 

“Teaching the voice is a difficult task,” he continued. “It is a fine 
thing to be a good teacher. Some pupils are so very stupid. 

“You can no more hurry a voice than you.can hurry a flower; but 
most pupils want to become star singers in a month or two. 

“A lady said to one of my friends, a superb teacher: 

“I’m going abroad next month, and I want twenty-five lessons in 
voice culture before TI sail.’ 

“*Impossible!’ said the teacher. 

“*Why impossible?’ said the lady. ‘I could take two lessons a day 
some days.’ 

“Or, better still” said my friend sarcastically, ‘you could take 
the whole twenty-five lessons all at once one after the other. A day 
would do it, then.’ 

“*Splendid!’ cried the lady. ‘Shall-we make it tomorrow?’ ”—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 


THE DISCOURAGED POET. 

Alfred Noyes, the British poet, though usually very successful m 
marketing his wares, suffered a slump on toward the end of his 
American visit, and naturally became low-spirited in consequence. 

“Everything seems to be going wrong,” he sighed one evening at 
the Franklin Inn in Philadelphia. “I'll have to: change my luck some- 
how or other.” F 

He laughed grimly and resumed: 

“I asked the maid at my lodgings this morning what had become 
of the paper that I’d left lying on my desk. 

“‘Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘I thought it was waste paper, and I threw 
it in the waste-paper basket.’ 

““No,’ said I, ‘it wasn’t waste-paper. I hadn’t written anything 
on it yet.’”—Daily Magazine. 


W. F. McCOMBS TELLS STORY. 

At a banquet recently William F. McCombs told of a conversation 
in a club in which several philanthropic personages were mentioned 
and lauded to the skies. 

The conversation had gone to some length, Mr. McCombs said, 
when a man who was sitting in a corner arose with a merry smile 
flitting over his features and broke into the gabfest. 

“Your philanthropists are all right.” he remarked, “but I think 
it is only just that my next door neighbor should be included in the 
kindly disposed bunch.” 

“We are willing to add him to the list,” responded one of the 
others, “but is he really so generously inclined ?” 

“Well, I should say that he is,” was the emphatic declaration of 
the first. “Dozens of tramps hammer at his back door and I have 
never known him to send one away empty handed.” 

“You don’t mean it?” returned the second a trifle incredulously. 

“That’s right,” rejoined the first; “he always gives them a letter 
of introduction to me.”—Chicago News. 


PRESIDENT WILSON DISCUSSES CHURCH. 

President Wilson is quoted as follows by Bishop Candler in the 
Raleigh Christian Advocate: “When we say that the way to get 
young people to the church is to make the church interesting, I am 
afraid that we too often mean that the way to do it is to make it 
entertaining. Did you ever know the theater to be a successful 
means of governing conduct? Did you ever know the most ex- 
cellent concerts or series of concerts to be the means of revolution- 
izing a life? Did you ever know any amount of entertainment to go 
farther than hold for the hour that it lasted? If you mean to draw 
young people by entertainment with something that is not enter- 
taining, but which grips the heart like the touch of the hand, I dare 
say there is some excuse for alluring persons to a place where good 
will be done them; but I think it would be a great deal better sim- 
ply to let them understand that the church is a place where life 
is dispensed, and, if they want life, they must come to that place.” 
—Exchange. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. IDA WITHERS HARRISON 





Recent Victories for Woman Suffrage 


Suffrage victories used to be few and far between—now, they are 
coming in groups of several at a time. Last November, Kansas, 
Oregon, and Arizona came into the fold together, and a short time 
after, Alaska gave her women full suffrage. Now, almost simul- 
taneously, Illinois and Norway have enfranchised women, and the 
United States Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage has reported 
in favor of a nation-wide amendment, forbidding disfranchisement 
on account of sex. 

Norway is an object lesson to states which have given their 
women limited suffrage, for it shows how partia] suffrage is a 
stepping-stone to the full franchise. Norway began by giving the 
municipal vote to women who had or whose husbands had, an in- 
come of about one hundred dollars a year; then it gave parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the same women. Next, it made municipal 
suffrage universal, and now, without a dissenting vote, the Storth- 
ing has decided to make parliamentary suffrage for women uni- 
versal too. 

Significance of the Victory in Illinois. 

But while we rejoice in every victory in any part of the world, 
we are especially jubilant over Illinois. It is the first state east of 
the Mississippi River to enfranchise women, and has thus ,put 4 
quietus on the frequent statement, that woman suffrage was 
peculiar to the West and that the Father of Waters was a dead 
line which it could not cross. 

It is also the first state to grant presidential suffrage to women 
by direct action of the legislature, instead of by the slower and more 
cumbrous method of constitutional amendment, and submission to 
a popular vote of the people. Illinois is the third state in the 
union, and contains the fourth largest city in the world. It has 
twenty-nine votes in the electoral college, more than any other state, 
except New York and Pennsylvania. And this action of the legis- 
lature not only gives women the right to vote for president of the 
United States, but for most municipal officers, as well. 

It is fitting that the state of Abraham Lincoln, who championed 
the cause of woman suffrage in 1836, should be the first in the East 
to grant this right and honor to its daughters. 


What Leading Illinois Women Think of the Victory. 

How this news rejoices the hearts of the noble band of Illinois 
women, whose good works, apart from their views on suffrage, have 
made them famous throughout the land! 

Frances E. Willard in 1879 secured a petition of 180,000 signatures 
for equal suffrage in Illinois. She did heroic work in the early 
years, while the cause was still unpopular. Though she has long 
since passed over to the other side, yet we have faith to believe that 
her true heart has been made glad, because her state has given the 
ballot to women. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, who has labored so long and 
unceasingly for the cause of women, says: “It is the biggest thing 
that has happened east of the Mississippi since the Civil War.” 

Jane Addams says: “The women should have votes. The problems 
of our time will be solved only when all of the best mind, conscience 
and talent in the community are brought to their solution.” 

Julia C. Lathrop says: “Woman suffrage is a natural and inevit- 
able step in the march of society forward. Instead of being incom- 
patible with child welfare, it leads toward it, and is indeed the next 
great service to be rendered for the welfare and ennoblement of the 
home.” 

Judge Mary Bartelme of the court for delinquent girls, when asked 
by a Chicago paper to comment on the suffrage victory, answered, 
“I have nothing to say but ‘Hurrah!’ ” 

Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, the beloved assistant dean of 
women at the University of Chicago, says: “The ballot is a labor- 
saving device, like the biscuit machine which has been introduced 
to make the ‘beaten biscuit’ of Kentucky, instead of beating it in 
the old way by long pounding with a flat-iron. Reforms can be 
gained even without the ballot—we have secured some good laws in 
llinois—but these things are done much more wastefully, with much 
more labor, while women are limited to indirect methods.” 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young says: “It is the greatest thing Illinois has 
ever done. If you had been deprived of your civil rights ever since 
you were legal age, how would you feel when you were finally 
given them? Do you believe words could express your happiness ?” 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, says: “Every forward-looking woman is a suffragist. 
The ballot is a practical necessity to protect the working mothers of 
our country.” 

c An Earnest of Greater Victories to Come. 
Victor Hugo says there is one thing more powerful than kings 


or armies, and that is “The Idea whose time has come.” Many 
things are working together to make this the time for the arrival 
of the great Idea, that the mothers of the race, and the makers of 
its homes have equal rights with men to a voice in the administra- 
tion of the state and nation, which are but our larger homes. 

The cumulative work of those whose citizenship is now in heaven, 
like Miss Willard, as well as the noble army of men and women 
who still remain with us, the victories already won—all have con- 
tributed to make this the fulness of time for the enfranchisement of 
women. And this gives us ground for good hope, that great as are 
the triumphs of suffrage today, they are but foretastes of more sweep- 
ing and splendid triumphs yet to come. I. W. #, 





Ella Flagg Young on Suffrage 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
was one of the women to rejoice at the recent suffrage victory in 
Illinois. She said in an interview: 

“I am not prepared to say just what effect the votes of women 
will have in our municipal affairs, but you may rest assured that 
the new body of voters will be on the side that is striving for im- 
provement in social and civic affairs. I do not mean, either, that 
all the women voters will align themselves with a single party. In 
fact, the women are going to accomplish what you men have been 
trying for years. They are going to erase the partisan lines in our 
municipal government, 

“I am not prepared to say just yet how I am going to cast my 
vote, and I suppose that is the situation with the majority of 
Illinois women. Their vote, however, will appear strong at the first 
opportunity. In my opinion it will be only a short time until the 
women will be voting in numbers that will have effect on elections. 
As many of the women, comparatively, will be voting as are men 
now, 

“T am going to vote at my first opportunity, and I think that 
generally the women will be found ready to cast their first ballot 
in the first election open to them. And the women’s votes are go- 
ing to be found intelligent votes. The women are going to study 
political situations and men in public life, and when they vote it is 
going to be recognition of merit for the candidates so favored.” 


Former U. S. Senator Makes Bequest 


The late U. S. Senator Thomas W. Palmer, who has recently 
passed away in Michigan, has left $5,000 to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Senator Palmer was an earnest and 
able champion of votes for women when he was in Congress, and he 
never lost his interest in the cause, He was much respected and is 
sincerely mourned. 

Senator Palmer left about $250,000 for various. charitable and 
benevolent objects. 


Mother-hunger 


If I could only find her, for the mother-hunger’s on me; 
I want to see and touch her, to know her close beside; 
I want to put my head in the hollow of her shoulder, 
I want to feel her love me as she did before she died! 


In all the world is nothing, love of husband or of children, 
In all the world is nothing that can soothe me or can stir, 
Like the memory of her fragile hand from which the ring was slip- 
ping— 
The hand that wakes my longing at the very thought of her. 


The window in the sunshine and the empty chair beside it, 
The loneliness that mocks me as I find the sacred place— 
O mother, is there naught in the unerring speech of silence 
To let me know your presence, tho’ I cannot see your face? 
Thank God that I have had you; that we held each other closer, 
As women and as sisters and as souls that claimed their own, 
Than any tie of blood could bind! and now my heart is bleeding, 
My heart is bleeding, mother, and yours is turned to stone. 


O. no, I’ve not forgotten the triumph and the glory— . 
I would not bring you back again to struggle and to pain; 
This hour will pass; but O, just now, the mother-hunger’s on me-- 


iv y -nis ciss y hair again! 
And I would give my soul to-night to kiss your 
.. —Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
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Another New Church for Lincoln, Nebraska. 

June 29 was a glad day in Lincoln, Neb. 
The occasion was the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Church of Christ, East 
Lincoln. This is the sixth church begun or 
dedicated within the last six years in the 
eapital city of Nebraska, all but one of them 
entirely new structures. The building will 
cost $30,000 when completed. It is situated 
in one of the most strategic portions of the 
city. Near it is located the state agricultural 
school, and the entire state university will 
likely be moved to this location within a 
few months, bringing four or five thousand 
students to this portion of the city and into 
close proximity to the church The audi- 
torium will be as large as that of any build- 
ing the Disciples have in Lincoln, except the 
one at Bethany. The entire basement floor, 
the only part to be finished at this time, will 
be arranged for modern Sunday-school work. 
The building has been needed for several 
years past but not a sufficient number in 
the church had the vision to make a start 
possible. Three years ago the official board 
through its committee, invited J. W. Hilton, 
who had served the church four years while 
a student at Cotner and the state university 
of Nebraska, to take up the work in his old 
field with the end in view of leading the 
ehurch into an appreciation of its need of 
enlarged facilities for its service. For two 
vears brother Hilton served the church in 
connection with his duties as professor of 
ethics and sociology in Totner university 
At the close of this period the work was 
taking on such a spirit of activity that it 
was no longer possible for the minister to 
serve the university as teacher and dean of 
the college of liberal arts, and continue with 
the church; and it was decided that the call 
of the church for all of the time of Prof. 
Hilton should be accepted for a time at least. 
At the dedication service H. O. Pritchard 
gave the main address upon the subject, “The 
True Foundation.” H. H. Harmon gave 
greetings from the joint board of the 
churches of Christ in Lincoln and suburbs, 
and E. J. Sias, John Clark and W. H. Van- 
derzee, other city ministers, performed minor 
parts in the service. 


J. S. Hughes Hears “Billy” Sunday. 

We print an excerpt from a description of 
the work of “Billy” Sunday sent in by 
Jasper 8. Hughes. It should be stated, in 
fairness to Mr. Hughes, that he believes 
such men as Sunday are not useless, but 
that they serve, to win men to better lives 
whom more refined preachers cannot reach 
“Every one has heard of him and thousands 
go to hear him every night because he 
speaks where the many thousands are. He 
has a fairly good voice and a toughness that 
corresponds to a well formed body and sym- 
metrical head and face and has the type of 
a successful business man one who would suc- 
ceed any where you might put him, The 
most outstanding of his doings is the com- 
plete coneentration of all his forces to draw 
a crowd. His tabernacle, his music, his 
speech, his every act has for its first aim to 
get the crowd and he is a success at it as 
every one knows. But it takes something 
more than anticlerical antics and the use of 
some street phrases to hold and keep up a 
hearing. So Bro. Sunday has a fine stock of 
stories and illustrations and is clever in 
handling a climax. His preaching has the 
same old trend we have heard all our lives, 
spiced, however, in a way strictly his own 
and original enough for a free lance such 
as he is. I notice the pastors of Indianapolis 
after some debate decided to not engage him 
for a tahernacle series in that burg, some 
objecting on the ground of his unseemly 
catch words, but Billy, like the late Sam. 
Jones, knows the value of certain words 
among the commonest people to draw— 
words filled with more soul than seholar- 
ship. Without these there would have been 
no Sam Jones or “Billy” Sunday and we 
should have had instead—Rev. S. P. Jones of 


the village of Antioch and the Rev. Wm. 
Sunday of Greggs Crossing.” 


S. E. Fisher Rounds Out Ten Years. 

July 7, the University Place Church, 
Champaign, IIL, celebrated the tenth anni- 
vergary of the entrance upon the pastorate 
there of Stephen E. Fisher. A fine record 
has been made during this period. Two 
buildings have been completed; 2,087 per- 
sons have been received into the member- 
ship of the church, the present member- 
ship being now about 1,000. When Mr. 
Fisher began work, 125 members consti- 
tuted the congregation. Almost $90,000 
has been raised by the church for all pur- 
poses. Two local missions and a mission- 
ary in Africa are supported by the Uni- 
versity Church. Mr. Fisher has been un- 
animously re-elected. He states that for 
several years the immediate local interest 
will center in freeing the new plant from 
cebt. 


Dr. Ainslie in Chicago. 

Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, spoke to large 
crowds at the Moody Institute, Chicago, 
July 6 and 13. The Institute has been with- 
out a pastor since A. C. Dixon was called to 





Peter Ainslie. 
the Spurgeon Tabernacle at London. Dr. 
Ainslie addressed the students of the Di- 
vinity. House of University of Chicago, last 
Thursday evening. 








The congregation at Pulaski, lIa., are 
happily located in a new church home, 
dedicated June 29, 1913. The house is of the 
chapel-bungalow type, and will serve the 
needs of the people for years to come. The 
entire cost was $3,500. The indebtedness 
was $2,200, all of which was easily raised 
and $200 additional with more pledges still 
to come. The splendid victory is due to the 
able leadership of Thos, F. Paris, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The congregation at Pulaski 
was made glad by the gracious aid of the 
ehurches at Bloomfield, Stiles, (Mr. Paris’ 
boyhood home), Milton, and Mt. Sterling. 
Henry Esch is the efficient pastor at. Pulaski. 


For the second time during his pas- 
torate of ten years in that city, 
Thomas A. Boyer of Oakland, California, de- 
livered the Fourth of July oration there this 
year. This is a recognition that has never 
been accorded to any other minister of that 
city. In presenting him, W. E. Gibson, the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, gave 
expression to the sense of pride the whole 
city of Oakland felt in the orator of the 
day. The daily papers published the address 
of Mr. Boyer in full. 
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C. R. Sine, pastor at Hamilton, O., writes 
of the death of the wife of William Lay, 
pastor of the Lindenwald Church, on June 
26. Her death occurred at Miamitowg, 
where she had gone to her home on a brief 
visit in company with Mr. Law. She was if] 
for only a week. Mr. Sine “ conducted the 
funeral at Miamitown, June 28. 


The many friends of W. H. Bagby and 
wife will sympathize with them in the loss 
of Mrs. Bagby’s mother, who departed this 
life at Waco, Texas, June 30. Only a few 
months ago they returned to Texas, locat- 
ing in the nearby town of Taylor, Texas, 
that they might be near her in her declin- 
ing years. 


The address at the Fourth of July Cel- 
ebration at Fullerton, Cal., was delivered by 
Bruce Brown by the invitation of the com- 
mittee in charge. The annual St. John’s 
day sermon to the Masonie Order, lodges of 
Orange County co-operating, was delivered 
by him June 27. 


A unique dedication at Marion, Ohio, was 
recently conducted when a _ missionary li- 
brary of sixty volumes was formally set 
apart by the Christian Endeavor Society for 
the use of the whole church. Dr. Royal J. 
Dye and Bert Wilson were present and made 
addresses. 


Third Church, Indianapolis, celebrated the 
first anniversary of the coming to its 
pastorate of T. W. Grafton, June 29. Dur- 
ing the year 115 persons have been added to 
the church and the work of completing the 
church building has been begun. 


News comes from Dr. James Butchart and 
Dr. Paul Wakefield at Luchowfu, China, that 
the great medical work is taxing the ca- 
pacity of the hospital and the strength of 
the missionaries. More than 30,000 are 
treated there annually. 


R. W. Lilly, of Keokuk, Ia., (First), has 
been granted a two months’ leave of absence 
to deliver Chautauqua lectures. “The Moun- 
taineer,” a study of religious conditions in 
the Tennessee mountains, is his theme. 


First Church, Keokuk, is planning to pro- 
vide a “Junior Church” for its younger mem- 
bers. The services will be held in the base- 
ment. This church has recently instituted 
an efficiency campaign in its Sunday-school. 


W. S. Lockhart, Central, Texas, is de- 
livering a series of open air lecture-sermons 
during the summer. “Ben Hur,” the Passion 
Play, and “The Other Wise Man” are among 
the topics being discussed. 


Miss Sylvia M. Siegfried, who has been in 
the Philippine Islands about five years, re- 
turns to her home about the first of August 
for her regular furlough. She lives at 
Newark, Ohio. 


H. L. Willett preached to a large congre- 
gation at the University of Chicago, July 6. 
He gave an interpretation of the misionary 
situation in the Orient. 


E. S. Ames, with his family, is summering 
at Pentwater. Dr. G. B. Foster, of the 
University of Chicago, occupied his pulpit at 
Hyde Park, July 6. 


Dr. Wm. M. Hardy and wife and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Baker will start on their long 
journey across China to the Tibetan border 
early in August. 


J. F. Reseborough who has resigned the 
pastorate at Clinton, Ill., will move #@ 
Eureka, Ill. Mr, Roseborough will serve 4 
field secretary for the sixth district. 


S. F. Fowler, of Erwin, Tenn., is looking 
for a maa to assist him in the music and 
otherwise in a mission meeting beginning 
August 10. 


E. N. Duty, Charleroi, Pa., reports the elose 
of the Sunday-school contest with Beaver 
Falls, June 29. Charleroi won by 521 points 


The congregation at Paris, Tex., has raised 
$28,000 toward building a new church. About 
$40,000 will be spent in this enterprise. 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Va., Coffey and McVay, evang@ 
lists; 21; closed. 

South Bend, Ind. G. W. Hemry, pastor; 
Fife Brothers, evangelists; 300; closed. 

Monmouth, Il., D .E. Hughes, pastor; Fife 
Brothers, evangelists. 

Kohoka, Mo., Guy Ferguson, pastor; Ham- 
ilton Stuarts, evangelists; 111; 
closed. 

Sioughton, Ky., C. 0. Woodward, evangelist. 

Graham, Tex., B. F. Stalling, pastor; G. F. 
Bradford, evangelist. 

CALLS. 

H. J. Reynolds, Camp Point to Herrin, Il. 

Hugh A. Smith, Eaton to West, Milton, Ind. 

G. W. Zink, Flanagan, Il. 

W. R. Moffett, West Mansfield, O. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Nobert Reith, Cadillac, Mich. 

G. W. Ball, Harlan, Ia. 

i. M. Flinn, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


A Call to the Churches 


The Sixty-third Annual Missionary Con- 
ventions of the Churches of Christ will be 
held at Toronto, Can., September 30 to Oc- 
tober 6, 1913. As this is the first conven- 
tion held on Canadian soil we should have 
a large attendance. A general invitation is 
hereby extended to all the church members 


Proflit, 


and 


to pray for this gathering and as many 4s | 


° . . | 
possible to be in attendance on its sessions 


and assist in making this one of our great- 
est conventions. Each church is urged to se- 
lect regular delegates in accordance with 
the provisions of the 
American Missionary Society. 
ject the constitution reads as 
Article 3. Membership 
consist of members of the Church of Christ 
as follows: (a) Life directors, qualified by 
the payment of $500 each, in not more than 
five annual installments. (b) Life members 
by the payment of $100, each, in not more 
than five annual installments. (c) Annual 
members by the payment of $10 each. (d) 
Delegates from churches. Each 
Christ is entitled to one delegate, and one ad- 


follows: 


ditional delegate for each one hundred mem- | 


bers beyond the first hundred and up to five 
hundred. No church is entitled to more than 
five delegates. (e) Presidents and Corre- 
sponding Secretaries of all State and Pro- 


vincial Societies. (f) Missionary societies, 
churches, Sunday-schoois and other or- 
ganizations may bestow directorships, and 


memberships on the above conditions. (g) 
Those persons who have become life mem- 
bers or life directors of this society by the 
payment of other sums than those men- 
tioned in this Constitution are to enjoy and 
exercise all the rights conferred upon them 
under the former Constitution of this society. 

The laws read as follows: By-law I. All 
members of the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society attending its meetings must 
furnish credentials in order to exercise the 
right to vote. By-law II. All members of 
the Church of Christ attending the annual 
meetings of this Society have the privileges 
of participation in its deliberations and dis- 
cussions, but are not entitled to vote. 

Tims we see this matter of selecting del- 
egates is not new amongst us. It has been 
m some form in the constitution since the 
organization of the society. The authorities 
of each church are urged to bring this be- 
fore the congregation and select these del- 
egates and furnish them with proper cer- 
tificates. Such blanks will be sent to each 
congregation by the committee on unifica- 
tion. Your president must follow the con- 
stitution and only those properly accredited 
Will be considered delegates and permitted 
te vote. This does not in any way restrict 
the attendance or the other privileges of the 
convention as all who are present will be 
able to attend all sessions and receive all the 
benefits. Places will be reserved for the del- 
egates and they will take an active part in 
the general business of the societies. Every 
congregation amongst us should be properly 
represented. Let us have the hearty co- 
Operation of all in making this a profitable 
and helpful convention. 

Gro. A. MILLER, 
President American Christian Missionary 
Society, Washington, D. C. 


Church of | 


constitution of the | 
On this sub- | 


Its membership shall | 
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realize what that means? 








Bible College of Missouri 


and University of Missouri 


ARE \0U THINKING OF GOING TO SCHOOL? 

Try a Bible College in combination with a great State University. Together 
we have an equipment worth $3,750,000, and an annual income of $760,000. 
It insures both equipment and talent. 
and quality of work is not surpassed. 
are at your service. Salaries are paid which command the best talent. 
is nothing for Missourians, and is only $20 per year for students from elsewhere. 

Moreover, the spiritual atmosphere both in schools and in town is of the best. 
A deep religious spirit results each year in students dedicating themselves to the 
ministry or to the work of foreign missions. 

Write for Catalogue, Bulletins, and for further information to 


Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


Do you 
The quantity 
Over 260 teachers 
Yet, tuition 


It is seldom equalled. 





Historie old College with five large, modern buildings. 


Hall, a $36,000 building, (1911). 


Course (certificate). 


Courses are offered. Careful attention 
Twenty-dcre campus and athletic field. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


admits to Eastern Colleges. 


25 College-trained, 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. 
2 years standard College Course leads to a degree. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


Crist IAN COLLEGE 


An Officially Standardized Junior College 


Dorsey Memorial 
experienced teachers. 
4 years Academic 
Special 
and to character-training. 
Best patronage. Certificate 


to health 
Home care. 


MRS. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16 








American and European institutions. 
Five modern buildings. 
dormitories. 





1869 --- HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN --- 1913 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN, A. M., 

Standardized Junior College courses under a faculty of twenty-six, all graduates of leading 
Faculty of eight for Music, Expression and Art 

Complete gymnasium, laboratories and library. 

Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. Careful sanitation. 

The forty-fifth session begins September 8, 1913. 


Ph. D. (Yale), President. 


Home care. Delightful 


For catalogue T address THE SECRETARY. 














Great Revival Hymns i 


“BILLY” | 
SUNDAY 


says: 
“Song has always 
played an important 
: part in every effort to set the world 
Godward. I consider 
| J 
* Great Revival Hymns 


——: 








the best Gospel song book that has 


been published for years.” 


Over 500,000 Sold 


This book is used exclusively in the 
“Billy” Sunday evangelistic campaigns. 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS will 


church services. We will send you 4& 
copy, postpaid, on approval, togethe 





arouwe enthusiasm in your various {.1) 
- 


with quantity prices. “TRY IT." %: 
complete catalog, including Song ‘ 
Men, Temperance Songs, Chorus -.ol- 4} 
lection, Octavo Solos, Duets, +t ent - 


» on request. Also learn how t ootais ct! 


our new publications at half »  . 


THE RODEHEAVER Cis: aNY 
14 W. eS Street 


Cr. cave 



































Have you read the startling truths in the Book 


OM THE BALL ROOM TO HEL 
Master’s experience. 25c postpaid. 


A Dancing 


Eureka College 


A HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
fess STANDARD COURSES 


DEPARTMENTS 
| ARTS AND SCIENCE, SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, Music, Art, PREPARATORY. 


Eureka College builds its educa- 
tional policy on the principle of the 
development of manhood and woman- 
hood—the self-mastery that comes 
with cultural courses so shaped that 
they prepare for professional or vo- 
cational work. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Charles E. Underwood, Pres. 
Eureka, IIl. 





WE READ printed in the current country a 


city press of America pertaining to the subject 
particular interest to you. 
contain many items daily 


NEWSPAPERS which would inform you ex- 


clusively of where you can sequre new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has bees 


and clip for you daily everythi 
ng 
of 


started, a new firm i ted or a contract is te 
a — A daily press clipping service means more 
usiness 


FOR YQU.sena stamp for Bookict 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CQ, 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chieage, U. S. A. 
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Our long-cherished hopes have now been 
fulfilled in the completion of a comprehensive 
system of literature for the Sunday Schools. 
Our series of Publications will be called 


The Bethany System} 


| The Bethany System Includes: 
| The Bethany Graded Lessons (for all pupils up to 18 years). 
The International Uniform Lessons (for Adult and Young 
People’s Classes, and the Home Department). 
Special texts like Dr. Scott’s Life of Jesus, Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
Gospel of the Kingdom, Dr. Willett’s Moral Leaders of Israel, 
Willett and Campbell’s Teaching of the Books, etc., etc. 
The Junior Weekly, a story paper. 














The Boys’ World, a story paper. 

The Girls’ Companion, a story paper. 

The Conquest, edited by Thomas Curtis Clark, a virile and 
attractive weekly for Young People’s and Adult classes. 

The Bethany Teacher Training Courses. 





The Disciples Publication Society will be 
ready to fill orders for the Bethany System of 
Sunday School Literature for the new year 
beginning October 1. 











Most schools have hitherto been compelled to divide their 
orders among several publishers. This occasioned much in- 
convenience and frequent delay. Hereafter the entire order 
from your school may be filled from The Disciples Publication 
Society with the Bethany System. 








We have a reputation for High Quality and Prompt Delivery. 
Write today for special bulletin and order blank. 


The Disciples Publication Society 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Illinois © 




































